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Congress Questions OPA 


Political considerations, and special interest 
groups jockeying for place have been in the 
forefront of the fight between OPA Administra- 
tor Henderson and the Congress. Other factors, 
less dramatic but equally important in determin- 
ing Congressional action, have received little 
public attention. 


Size of Job Henderson was unable to find con- 
vincing ways of picturing to the Appropriation 
Committees the size of the job. There is nothing 
in American administrative experience that com- 
pares with the effort to control the bulk of retail 
prices and to ration commodities to each person. 
Probably Henderson’s first request for 90,000 
employees was made prematurely and, instead of 
impressing the Congress with the importance of 
the job, led some to believe that the plans for 
administration had not been worked out with 
sufficient care. The fact that the Budget Bureau 
cut this request to 66,000 gave credence to this 
opinion. 


Lawyers and Inspectors Both the Senate and 
House Committees objected to what they termed 
the extravagant number of lawyers and inspec- 
tors contemplated in the estimates. Henderson 
and his chief counsel argued that the lawyers 
were needed to give prompt service on requests 
for interpretations of regulations. Character- 
izing inspectors as “‘snoopers”, both Committees 
questioned the need for the number proposed. 


The Committees wanted more volunteers used, 
although it was pointed out time after time that 
the local price and rationing boards are volun- 
teers, some 27,000 persons; that great numbers 
of school teachers were volunteers for the nation- 
wide sugar rationing and for gasoline rationing 
on the East Coast. Henderson insisted that the 


local boards should be relieved of clerical duties 
to leave them free for making necessary local 
decisions; that other volunteers would continue 
to be used for short term jobs; and that it is not 
possible to get sufficient volunteers with the nec- 


essary training to take care of the full time cleri- 
cal and administrative positions. 


Inflation Threat Vague Probably basic to the 
whole controversy is the vagueness of the infla- 
tion threat. No one has been able thus far to 
describe the threat in terms that have meaning 
to the individual citizen or to many of the Con- 
gressmen. The principal illustration Henderson 
gave was that the price control program would 
save the federal government $62 billion on the 
war program within the next twenty months; 
that it had already saved some $6 billion. 


Wage Increases Some of the opposition to 
granting sufficient funds for forceful adminis- 
tration of the Price Control Act has been directed 
toward the failure to control wages. Whether 
this is an attempt to force the Administration’s 
hand in the wage situation or an alibi to escape 
responsibility if the price control program breaks 
down, remains to be determined. 


Annual Tax Revision! 


A weary and election-conscious Congress, 
plagued for six months by the nagging knowl- 
edge of the necessity for new and heavy taxes, 
will probably fail to take sufficiently drastic tax 
action, and will pass the problem on to the next 
Congress convening in January. 


The House bill as reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee is over $2% billion short of 
the Treasury goal. Although the Treasury 
upped the goal by $1 billion after it made its 
first recommendation to the House, even then 
the total proposal did not constitute a major at- 
tack on the inflation front. Chairman George 
of the Senate Finance Committee seems to antic- 
ipate that the Committee will not make many 
major changes in the House bill; that the action 
of this Congress will not meet the need, so that 
another tax bill will have to start on its way next 
January. He has indicated his support of some 
modifications in the House bill, principally to 
allow post-war credits for industry and deduc- 
tions to individuals for debt payments. 


The House Committee action in lowering ex- 
emptions and providing a start on collecting in- 
come taxes at the source are steps in the right 
direction and may, if public opinion seems favor- 
able, encourage the Senate to go further. 


Price for Farm Products 


Assurance of a veto for the Agricultural Appro- 
priation bill finally broke the deadlock between 
the House and Senate on the price at which the 
Government would be permitted to sell a portion 
of its stock of wheat. The Senate provision al- 
lowing the sale of 125 million bushels of wheat 
at 85 per cent of the parity price of corn was 
finally accepted. 


There is a tremendous surplus of wheat. Some 
is needed for feed purposes. Unless it could be 
sold by the Government at a price comparable 
to that of corn, its use would cause an increase in 
the price of livestock which is now selling above 
parity. The proposal finally agreed to will allow 
the Government to sell the 125 million bushels 
of wheat at a price only slightly higher than the 
June market price of corn. 


Parity price means a price for the farmer’s prod- 
uct which will give it an exchange value for the 
things he buys equivalent to what it had in a 
given period of years, usually 1909 to 1914 when 
the general price level was fairly stable. The 
market price of farm products as a whole reached 
parity in the fall of 1941 for the first time since 
1920. This is an average; some products are 
still considerably below the parity level. 


Under the farm program the farmer has re- 
ceived payments for his products more nearly 
reaching parity than the price of his products 
indicates. He has received crop conservation 
payments; parity payments to make up part of 
the difference between the market and parity 
price of certain commodities; and he has been 
able to borrow from the Government up to 85 
per cent of the parity price on the basic com- 
modities, corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco and rice. 
He has had to cooperate with the farm program 
in order to receive these benefits. 


Local Boards 
Make Deferment Decisions 


The calling of married men registered in the 
Selective Service will vary from place to place, 
and will depend not only on the number of single 
men, available in the area, but, to some extent, on 
the disposition of the local board which will have 


to weigh the family status of a married man 
against the value of a single man employed in 
war industry. 


Married men are not permanently deferred 
under the terms of the bill passed by Congress 
in June or the Selective Service System’s imple- 
menting orders. The bill merely gives the Pres- 
ident power to group registrants into categories 
which indicate the order in which they will be 
called into service. As matters now stand, mar- 
ried men with wives or children are placed in 
the group that will be called last. 


Final say as to whether anyone shall be in- 
ducted still rests with local draft boards which 
are instructed by law to decide each case on the 
basis of the status of the individual concerned. 


Henderson Leads 
On Wage Control 


In the absence of an official interpretation of 
the Administration’s wage stabilization program, 
Price Administrator Henderson is taking the ini- 
tiative in trying to keep wages from sky-rocket- 
ing and pushing prices up through their ceilings. 


Last week, Henderson told a Congressional Com- 
mittee that OPA has established a policy of not 
approving price increases sought because of 
pay raises granted since the President’s anti- 
inflation message to Congress. This is significant 
because OPA is now working on price ceilings for 
military combat materials, and these are made 
by industries where wages and profits are high 
and where pay increases might have the most in- 
flationary effect. Whether this policy can be 
effective will depend among other things on 
whether profits are curtailed so that wage in- 
creases cannot be absorbed there, thus eliminating 
the need of appealing to OPA for relief. 


Last week also, OPA, in urging the aircraft 
wage stabilization conference not to raise wages, 
said that it was inconsistent with public policy 
to increase wages for reasons other than to “‘elim- 
inate inequalities and substandards of living.” 


Henderson’s moves are in the right direction, 
even though he admits that OPA is not the proper 
agency to stabilize wages. Nor is wage stabili- 
zation a one-man job. The cooperation of all 
government agencies having a finger in the wage 
pie is necessary to get the job done; otherwise 
conflicts of authority can defeat the whole pro- 
gram. Until an official policy is adopted, how- 
ever, anything which Henderson or anyone else 
can do to keep the wage level from rising will 


help a bit. X08 
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